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Executive  Summary 


The  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  adopted  Using  Coordination  and 
Collaboration  to  Address  Change  as  its  operating  plan  in  1994.  Among  its  five 
objectives  is  the  goal  of  raising  expectations  and  results  of  student  performance.  The 
Task  Force  on  Admission  Standards  v^as  established  in  February  1995  to  address  this 
objective. 

The  charge  of  the  Task  Force  on  Admission  Standards  is  to 
examine  existing  policies  and  practices  at  the  public 
institutions  and  their  relation  to  retention,  graduation,  transfer 
and  other  measures  of  student  success.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Task  Force  will  examine  trends  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  campuses,  the  State  Colleges  and  the 
Community  Colleges  and  make  recommendations  that  are 
appropriate  to  the  uniqueness  of  each  segment  while 
promoting  collaboration  as  a  system  of  higher  education  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Changing  demographics,  new 
technologies  and  the  need  for  greater  efficiency  should  also 
be  considered  by  the  Task  Force  in  its  recommendations  for 
raising  expectations  and  improving  student  performance. 

The  Task  Force  reviewed  and  discussed  existing  state  and  campus  admission 
policies.  Presentations  were  made  to  the  Task  Force  on  demographic  changes 
anticipated  in  Massachusetts,  the  utility  of  measures  of  academic  achievement 
(standardized  tests,  class  rank,  GPA)  and  admission  activities  in  other  states.  A  survey 
of  current  admission  practices  at  the  public  campuses  was  conducted  and  freshman 
and  transfer  application  and  enrollment  data  on  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
campuses  and  the  State  Colleges  were  reviewed  by  the  Task  Force. 

Findings 

The  findings  suggest  that  although  the  Board  of  Regents'  Admission  Standards 
(1984)  influence  campuses  practices,  they  do  not  serve  as  the  minimum  requirement 
for  admission.  More  significantly,  the  statewide  standards  are  increasingly  less 
appropriate.  Student  applicants  are  increasingly  non  traditional  and  a  significant 
number  of  students  are  admitted  as  exemptions.    Academic  course  requirements 
remain  important  in  determining  admission  eligibility,  but  class  rank  is  often  not 
provided.  The  Education  Reform  Act  of  1993  will  significantly  impact  student  college 
admission  evaluations  as  competencies  become  the  standard  for  high  school 
graduation. 

Less  rigorous  admission  standards  were  practiced  when  applications  declined 
between  1988  and  1993  and  neither  the  Regents  nor  the  Council  used  the  Admissions 
Monitoring  System  (AMS)  to  conduct  regular  analysis  of  admissions  data.  Changes  in 
the  demography  of  Massachusetts  will  result  in  an  increasing  number  of  students 
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seeking  admission  to  higher  education  institutions  and  a  larger  proportion  of  these 
students  will  be  from  racial  and  ethnic  minority  groups. 

Guiding  Principles 

System-wide  admission  standards  are  intended  to  provide  minimum  standards 
for  admission  at  the  campuses  and  contribute  to  success  and  graduation.  It  is 
important  that  each  campus  make  explicit  how  it  complies  with  state  policy  and 
how  it  enhances  its  individual  mission  through  its  admission  practices. 

Massachusetts  public  higher  education  must  be  committed  to  excellence,  access  and 
success.  Information  on  admission  standards  must  be  widely  published  and 
informative.  Exceptions  to  admission  standards  should  be  limited  and  clearly  justified. 
Finally,  the  relationship  between  secondary  schools  and  higher  education  in  the 
Commonwealth  should  be  structured  to  promote  transition  for  students. 

Recommendations 

Guided  by  the  charge  of  the  Task  Force  on  Admission  Standards,  and  the 
principles  determined  to  be  essential  to  sound  admission  policies,  the  following 
recommendations  are  submitted  to  the  Council: 

1.The  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  should  adopt  a  new 
admissions  policy  which  establishes  baseline  standards  for  the  system. 
Following  adoption  of  system-wide  standards,  the  Council  should  direct 
the  University  and  State  Colleges  to  review  and  revise  campus  policies 
and  practices  to  comply  with  these  standards.  The  campuses  should  be 
required  to  submit  for  approval  by  the  Council,  new  admission  policies  by 
January  1996. 

2.  There  should  be  different  admission  standards  for: 

A.  freshman  applying  directly  from  high  school  or  transferring 
students  who  have  earned  less  than  30  units  of  college  credit. 

B.  transfer  students  with  24  or  more  transferable  college  credits. 

C.  non-traditional  students  or  adult  learners  (at  least  3  years  out  of 
high  school). 

3.  Admissions  by  exemption  should  be  limited  to  15%  of  all  newly  enrolled 
students.  The  exemption  category  should  be  categorized  into  at  least 
four  groups: 

A.  learning  disabled  students 

B.  students  to  improve  diversity 

C.  athletes 

D.  special  talent 

Exemption  categories  must  be  clearly  defined  by  each  campus. 
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4.  Community  Colleges  should  continue  to  require  a  high  school  diploma  or 
G.E.D.  as  a  minimum  standard  for  general  admission  and  comply  with 
federal  Ability  To  Benefit  regulations.  They  should  establish  appropriate 
standards  for  highly  competitive  programs  which  they  should  submit  to  the 
Council  for  approval.  It  is  recognized  that  adjustments  to  community 
college  general  admission  standards  may  be  required  for  graduates  of 
Massachusetts'  high  schools  if  graduation  standards  are  modified. 

5.  The  University  and  State  Colleges  should  upgrade  "academic  unit" 
requirements.  These  should  include  a  baseline  on  curriculum 
requirements  by  subject  matter,  both  core  courses  and  electives,  and  the 
level  of  courses  recommended  for  success  at  college  level  work. 

6.  The  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  should  monitor  compliance 
with  systemwide  admission  standards,  in  addition  to  approving  campus 
standards.  Biennial  evaluations  of  the  relationship  between  admission 
standards  and  retention  and  graduation  at  the  campuses  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Council  by  the  University  and  the  State  Colleges. 

7.  The  State  should  establish  and  fund  an  incentive  program  to  attract 
students  who  demonstrate  excellence  to  public  institutions.  Each  campus 
should  be  allowed  to  define  excellence  in  areas  of  academic,  artistic  and 
community  service. 

8.  The  State  should  hold  harmless  for  3  years,  the  budgets  of  campuses 
which  experience  declining  enrollments  despite  efforts  to  enhance 
standard  recruitment,  because  of  increased  admission  standards. 

9.  The  enrollment  of  out-of-state  students  should  be  encouraged,  but  limited 
to  numbers  which  ensure  that  the  majority  of  enrolled  undergraduate 
students  are  Massachusetts  residents.  Admission  requirements  for 
non-resident  students  should  be  equal  or  higher  than  for  resident 
students. 

10.  The  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  should  establish  an  advisory 
committee  with  the  Department  of  Education  to  plan  for  anticipated 
changes  in  high  school  graduation  requirements  and  their  implication  on 
college  and  university  admission  standards.  The  advisory  committee 
should  include  representatives  from  campuses  and  schools  and  should 
reflect  a  broad  range  of  perspectives. 
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Introduction 

In  September  1994,  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  adopted  Using 
Coordination  and  Collaboration  to  Address  Change  as  its  operating  plan.  Among  its 
five  objectives  is  the  goal  of  raising  expectations  and  results  of  student  performance.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Council  to  review  admission  and  program  standards  as  they 
are  submitted  by  the  campus  Boards  of  Trustees  for  each  campus.  The  last  published 
admission  standards  were  promulgated  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Higher  Education  in 
1 985  and  described  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Plan  Now  for  College  Success:  A  Guide  for 
Students  and  Parents.  With  implementation  of  the  Massachusetts  Education  Reform 
Act  of  1993,  changes  are  expected  in  K-12  education  which  will  affect  admissions 
requirements  for  postsecondary  education.  The  Council  must  be  prepared  to  provide 
direction  to  the  colleges  and  university  in  planning  for  the  next  generation  of  college 
attendees. 

In  February  1995,  a  Task  Force  on  Admission  Standards  was  appointed  whose 
membership  included  representatives  from  higher  education  and  community  leaders. 
They  were  asked  to  review  the  current  Board  of  Regents  policy  and  to  offer  guidelines 
for  improving  the  quality  of  students  enrolling  in  public  higher  education. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  directed  the  Task 
Force  as  follows: 

The  charge  of  the  Task  Force  on  Admission  Standards  is  to 
examine  existing  policies  and  practices  at  the  public 
institutions  and  their  relation  to  retention,  graduation,  transfer 
and  other  measures  of  student  success.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Task  Force  will  examine  trends  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  campuses,  the  State  Colleges  and  the 
Community  Colleges  and  make  recommendations  that  are 
appropriate  to  the  uniqueness  of  each  segment  while 
promoting  collaboration  as  a  system  of  higher  education  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Changing  demographics,  new 
technologies  and  the  need  for  greater  efficiency  should  also 
be  considered  by  the  Task  Force  in  its  recommendations  for 
raising  expectations  and  improving  student  performance. 

To  achieve  its  objectives,  the  Task  Force  met  bi-weekly  from  February  to  May 
and  reviewed,  with  campus  representatives,  existing  admission  policies.  Presentations 
were  made  on  admission  standards  in  other  states,  testing  and  assessment  strategies 
and  applications,  demographic  changes  in  Massachusetts,  educational  reform  and 
transition  from  high  school  to  college,  and  information  was  distributed  describing 
existing  transfer  agreements  between  schools  and  campuses  and  colleges  and 
universities.  A  survey  was  conducted  to  gather  information  on  current  policies  and 
practices  at  the  University  campuses  and  the  State  Colleges.  Admission  data  were 
verified  by  the  campuses  to  determine  trends  and  construct  campus  profiles. 
Information  from  the  survey  questionnaire  and  statistical  data  are  presented  in 
appendices. 
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The  goal  of  the  Task  Force  was  to  examine  the  current  state  of  admissions  in 
public  higher  education  institutions  in  Massachusetts  and  develop  policy  recom- 
mendations for  the  Council  to  consider  in  planning  for  the  next  century.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Council,  in  collaboration  with  the  campuses,  to  develop  standards 
which  will  achieve  system-wide  policy  standards  (MGL,  Chapter  15A,  Sec.  9H). 

Historical  Background 

In  1 984  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Regents  adopted  Minimum  Admissions 
Standards  For  Public  Baccalaureate  Colleges  and  Universities.  This  policy  was  the 
foundation  for  the  development  of  a  system-wide  statement  of  admission  requirements 
to  all  four-year  public  institutions.  The  admission  policy  was  based  on  the  Long  Range 
Plan  for  Public  Higher  Education  in  Massachusetts  (1982)  which  emphasized  three 
guiding  principles:  access,  quality,  and  diversity.  The  system-wide  admission  policy 
was  intended  to  promote  these  principles. 

Access  was  defined  in  terms  of  a  system  which  guarantees  access  to  public 
higher  education  through  (1)  open  admissions  to  community  colleges,  (2)  a 
commitment  to  increasing  enrollment  from  minority  groups,  and  (3)  transfer 
opportunities  from  community  colleges  to  public  four-year  institutions.  Quality  was 
addressed  through  the  establishment  and  implementation  of  admissions  standards  at 
the  four-year  institutions  which  included  completion  of  college  preparatory  courses  and 
other  academic  courses  that  would  prepare  students  for  the  challenges  of  a  complex 
and  technological  society.  Finally,  diversity  was  planned  through  differentiated 
missions  for  Community  Colleges,  State  Colleges  and  the  University. 

When  the  policy  statement  was  adopted,  campuses  were  allowed  to  phase  in  the 
standards  through  1 987.  One  of  the  major  intents  of  the  Admission  Standards  was  to 
adopt  more  stringent  requirements  that  would  ultimately  enhance  the  public  image  of 
the  entire  public  sector. 

In  November  1988,  the  Board  of  Regents'  Academic,  Faculty,  and  Student 
Affairs  Committee  reviewed  a  staff  report  on  the  status  of  the  Admissions  Standards. 
The  report  recommended  that  Regents'  staff: 

■  collect  and  analyze  Information  on  enrolled  students; 

■  reaffirm  and  modify  admissions  standards  following  a  review  in  December 
1988;  and, 

■  conduct  a  validity  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  standards  in  predicting  college 
success  for  all  students. 
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An  Advisory  Committee  was  established  to  work  with  staff  and  advise  the 
Chancellor  on  important  issues.  Massive  budget  reductions  and  a  reorganization  of 
higher  education  occurred  between  1988  and  1991 .  No  changes  were  made  in  the 
admission  policy. 

Current  Policy 

The  Admission  Policy  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents  has  two  parts:  (1 ) 
Academic  Unit  Requirements;  and,  (2)  an  Admissions  Eligibility  Index.  Students  are 
required  to  complete  successfully  a  minimum  of  sixteen  college  preparatory  course 
units.  These  courses  are  important  when  evaluating  a  student's  preparation  for 
college-level  work.  They  are: 


Academic  Unit  Requirements 

English 

4  units 

Mathematics 

3  units  (Algebra  1  &  II,  Geometry/Trigonometry) 
a  fourth  year  of  math  is  recommended  for 
students  interested  in  college  physics  or 
engineering 

Sciences 

2  units  (college  preparatory  w/lab,  such  as 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics) 

Social  Sciences 

2  units  (one  year  of  U.S.  history) 

Foreign  Language 

2  units  (of  a  single  language,  three  years 
recommended) 

Electives 

3  units  (choose  from  subjects  listed  above  or 
Computer  Science,  Arts  and  Humanities) 

The  Admissions  Eligibility  Index  combines  SAT  scores  and  high  school  class 
rank  on  a  sliding  scale;  both  are  considered  in  determining  minimum  eligibility.  For 
example,  the  lower  the  class  rank,  the  higher  the  test  scores  required.  Specific 
Information  about  the  weighted  admissions  eligibility  index  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 
Different  requirements  for  the  State  Colleges  and  the  University  were  suggested  and 
institutions  were  able  to  adopt  different  eligibility  indices. 

Under  the  Regents'  policy  applicants  who  do  not  meet  the  Minimum  Eligibility 
Requirements  may  be  granted  admission  through  an  exemption.  Exemption 
categories  include: 

•     graduation  from  high  school  more  than  three  years  before  applying  to 
college; 

■     graduation  from  a  high  school  that  does  not  offer  all  required  academic 
course  units; 
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•  eligibility  as  a  special  needs  student  as  defined  by  Massachusetts  General 
Laws,  Chapter  766  or  Chapter  344; 

•  transfer  with  30  college  course  credits; 

"     eligibility  as  educationally  disadvantaged;  and, 

•  eligibility  as  a  defined  special  talent,  (e.g.,  athletes,  artists). 

Meeting  the  Admissions  Standards  Policy  requirements  dees  not  guarantee 
admission.  Public  colleges  and  universities  may  have  requirements  or  standards 
beyond  the  minimums.  (Appendix  A,  Copy  of  Board  of  Regents  Policy) 

Present  Concerns 

In  the  past  decade,  higher  education  was  faced  with  a  dramatic  decline  in  the 
number  of  students  graduating  from  secondary  schools  and  applying  to  higher 
education  institutions.  This  situation  created  pressure  on  admissions  officers  to  meet 
enrollment  goals  while  attempting  to  maintain  admission  standards.  Campuses  also 
made  commitments  to  serve  the  needs  of  new  constituencies,  many  of  whom  did  not 
meet  the  traditional  admission  standards.  Older  students,  and  students  from 
educationally  disadvantaged  circumstances  were  admitted  in  increasing  numbers.  As  a 
result,  traditional  measures  of  academic  quality  declined.  Public  concern  was  evident 
in  news  articles  and  debates  among  policy  makers.  As  noted  earlier,  raising 
expectations  for  student  performance  was  one  of  the  five  goals  in  the  Council's  1994 
plan  Using  Coordination  and  Collaboration  to  Address  Change.  Evaluating  admission 
standards  was  the  initiative  undertaken  to  achieve  that  goal.  With  considerable  grov^h 
expected  in  higher  education  in  the  next  decade  because  of  an  increasing  number  of 
high  school  graduates,  with  little  expectation  of  increased  general  fund  support,  with 
the  need  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  system,  and  with  the  need  and  desire  to 
improve  the  education  of  the  Massachusetts  citizens,  this  effort  was  a  critical  link  in  the 
plan.  The  Task  Force  was  charged  with  studying  current  policy  and  practices  and 
recommending  changes  to  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council. 

Current  Admission  Practices 

As  part  of  the  work  of  the  Task  Force,  two  studies  were  conducted  to  understand 
better  the  admission  policies  and  practices  of  the  State  Colleges  and  University.  These 
were:  a)  a  review  of  college  catalogue  statements  on  admission  requirements  and 
procedures;  and,  b)  a  survey  of  admissions  officers  on  campus  admissions  practices. 
The  survey  questionnaire  (Appendix  B)  was  sent  to  admissions  officers  at  the  colleges 
and  the  university  to  gain  information  on  the  relative  importance  of  specific  criteria  and 
to  identify  the  institutions  which  competed  for  the  "same"  students. 

Catalogues  were  reviewed  to  identify  campus  statements  on  1 )  academic  course 
requirements;  2)  eligibility  index;  and  3)  exemptions. 
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A.  Catalogue  Findings: 

Campuses  provide  brief  statements  on  their  admission  philosophy, 
application  process,  and  requirements.  Where  appropriate,  institutions 
provide  specific  information  on  the  admission  criteria  for  specific  programs. 
Most  campuses  classify  applicants  as  first-time  freshman  (traditional  age), 
non-traditional,  or  transfer  students.  Most,  but  not  all  of  the  institutions,  refer 
to  the  Minimum  Admission  Standards  but  only  half  explained  the  Eligibility 
Index. 

All  campuses  provide  a  statement  on  the  academic  course  requirements. 
Some  campuses  are  more  specific  about  the  required  level  or  course  content 
within  each  area,  such  as  composition  and  literature  in  English,  or  algebra 
through  trigonometry  in  mathematics. 

SAT  scores  often  were  identified  as  a  criterion  in  the  admission  decision, 
but  test  scores  were  not  as  important  as  the  student's  high  school  transcript . 
Catalogues  identified  the  groups  of  applicants  who  did  not  need  to  provide  test 
scores:  students  out  of  high  school  for  3  years  or  more;  transfer  students  with 
30  or  more  college  credits;  students  diagnosed  as  learning  disabled  (Chapter 
766  or  Chapter  344);  and,  students  for  whom  English  is  a  second  language 
(ESL).  In  the  last  category,  foreign  students  are  required  to  submit  TOEFL 
scores.  Only  half  of  the  catalogue  statements  referred  to  the  eligibility  index. 
Very  few  provided  the  eligibility  index  chart,  illustrating  the  "sliding  scale"  used 
to  match  score  and  rank. 

The  various  exemptions  categories  were  stated  in  catalogues  according  to 
how  the  institution  views  its  mission  and  constituencies.  All  institutions 
outlined  their  policy  and  procedures  for  transfer  student  admission.  Almost  all 
provided  information  about  the  Compact  Agreement  for  students  transferring 
from  a  Massachusetts  Community  College.  The  two  other  Exemption 
Categories  most  often  addressed  in  a  catalogue  were  the  non-traditional 
student  or  adult  learner  and  students  defined  as  educationally  disadvantaged. 

The  educationally  disadvantaged  category  was  usually  defined  very 
broadly  and  placed  an  emphasis  on  either  academic  deficiencies  and/or  the 
institution's  commitment  to  diversity.  The  catalogues  noted  that  students 
accepted  as  educationally  disadvantaged  would  frequently  be  admitted  to  a 
special  "support"  program.  Admissions  criteria  for  disadvantaged  students 
would  include  non-quantitative  factors  such  as  academic  promise,  motivation, 
and  personal  background. 
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The  educationally  disadvantaged  category  included  students  — 

•    who  attended  high  schools  that  do  not  offer  the  required  academic 
courses 

■  who  historically  are  from  racial/ethnic  populations  under-represented 
in  higher  education 

■  whose  academic  achievement  demonstrates  a  need  for  individualized 
academic  assistance 

■  who  are  economically  disadvantaged 

B.  Results  of  Survey  Questionnaire: 

This  study  was  conducted  to  examine  the  relationship  between  policies 
and  practices  used  by  admission  offices.  The  questions  were  asked  to 
examine  the  issues  behind  admissions  decisions  including  what  factors  are 
most  important. 

Current  policy  allows  for  exemptions  to  the  eligibility  index.  Of  six 
exemption  categories,  the  two  most  important  to  the  constituencies  the 
campuses  serve  are:  educationally  disadvantaged  and  special  talent. 
Definitions  of  these  categories  are  not  consistent  and  campuses  executed 
considerable  discretion  in  admitting  students  in  these  exemption  categories. 
For  example,  educationally  disadvantaged  students  included  those  without 
the  required  course  units  and  underrepresented  minorities.  Talented 
students  included  athletes  and  artists.  It  is  apparent,  that  minimum 
standards  are  not  ignored  by  admissions  officers  in  admitting  students  but 
the  openness  of  exemption  categories  allows  enormous  flexibility. 

Academic  course  levels  and  grade  point  average  were  reported  as 
the  most  important  criteria  in  the  admission  decision  for  most  students. 

Interviews  are  not  required  but  are  encouraged  under  specific  circumstances. 
The  least  important  criteria  are  teacher  recommendations  and  extracurricular 
activities.  All  colleges  and  the  university  have  criteria  beyond  the  minimum 
standards  for  specific  academic  programs  of  study,  such  as  nursing, 
engineering,  and  art. 

Admission  officers  can  be  influenced  by  the  size  and  reputation  of  the 
secondary  school.  The  survey  indicated  that  the  academic  reputation  and 
competitiveness  of  a  secondary  school  influences  admission  decisions. 
Extra  weight  is  given  to  the  rank  in  class  for  students  who  attend  schools  with 
academically  high  reputations.  Some  admission  officers  report  they  base 
their  decisions  upon  the  profile  of  the  secondary  school  in  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  students  attending  four-year  colleges.  Little  to  no  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  the  high  school  reputation  in  admission  decisions  is 
published  by  the  colleges  or  universities. 
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Efforts  to  promote  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  in  admission  vary  widely. 
Campuses  have  developed  various  methods  for  recruiting  students,  but  are 
not  specific  about  hov^  they  promote  diversity  in  admission  practices.  No 
campus  reported  the  use  of  goals  or  numerical  indices.  The  term 
educationally  disadvantaged  is  defined  very  broadly,  including  students  other 
than  those  from  underrepresented  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  Consideration  is 
given  to  students  who  are  disadvantaged  for  socio-economic  reasons. 

Admission  officers  indicate  they  are  not  opposed  to  minimum  standards, 
but  want  flexibility  which  allows  them  to  accommodate  the  variety  of  students 
and  school  systems. 

Admissions  Statistics 

In  addition  to  surveying  admission  officers,  the  Task  Force  reviewed  quantitative 
data  on  admission  that  are  reported  to  HECC  by  the  campuses.  The  results  of  this 
analysis  are  reported  by  segment  (University  and  State  Colleges).  Campus  results  are 
included  in  Appendix  C. 

Applications 


The  overall  number  of  applications  for 
freshman  admission  to  both  the  State  Colleges 
and    the    University    of    Massachusetts    have 
declined  since  the  late  eighties.   Applications  to 
the  State  Colleges  declined  from  an  average  of 
26,397  per  year  in  1984-1989  to  21,829  in  1994, 
a  drop  of  approximately  17%.    Over  the  same 
time  period,   applications  to  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  declined  from  33,343  to  25,725, 
a    drop    of    almost    23%.       The    number    of 
applications  for  transfer  admission  to  both  the 
State      Colleges      and     the      University      of 
Massachusetts  increased  from  the  late  eighties 
through  1990  and  has  declined  since  that  peak. 
Transfer   applications   to   the   State   Colleges 
Increased  from  an  average  of  7,172  per  year  in 
1984-1989  to  a  peak  of  9,615  in  1990,  and 
dropped  to  7,750  in  1994  for  an  overall  increase 
of  approximately  8%.    Transfer  applications  to 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  increased  from 
an  average  of  9,444  per  year  in  1 984-1 989  to  a 
peak  of  10.886  in  1990,  and  dropped  to  8,245  in 
1994  for  an  overall  decrease  of  nearly  13%. 
(Tables  1,  5,  Appendix  C) 
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Accepted  for  Admission 

Between  the  late  eighties  and  1994,  the  percentage  of  applicants  for  freshmen 
admission  who  were  accepted  increased  at  both  the  State  Colleges  and  at  the 
University      of      Massachusetts.  The  /^ 


Transfer  Admissions,  State  Coileges  1984-94 
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percentages    of       applicants    accepted    for 

transfer  admission  accepted  also  increased  by 

smaller  amounts.     Between  1984  and  1989 

State  Colleges  accepted  an  average  of  62% 

of  freshman  applicants  and  67%  of    transfer 

applicants.     In  1994  they  accepted  72%  of 

freshman  applicants  (an  increase  of  10%  in 

the  rate  of  acceptance)  and  72%  of  transfer 

applicants  (an  increase  of  5%).         At  the 

University   of   Massachusetts   the   increases 

were     even     larger,     from     an     average 

acceptance     rate     of     59%     for    freshman 

applicants  and  64%  for     transfer  applicants  between  1984  and  1989,  to  81%  of 

freshman  applicants  (an  increase  of  22%)  and  77%  of  transfer  applicants  (an  increase 

of  13%)  in  1994.  (Tables  1,  5,  Appendix  C) 
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The  yield  rate  is  the  percentage  of 
accepted  applicants  who  enroll.  This  rate  is 
significantly  higher  for  transfer  applicants 
than  for  freshman  applicants.  Both  rates  are 
also  slightly  higher  for  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  than  for  the  State  Colleges. 
Overall  yield  rates  declined  slightly  between 
the  late  eighties  and  1994.  The  yield  rates 
for  State  Colleges  decreased  from  36%  to 
33%  for  freshman  applicants  and  remained 
steady  at  approximately  60%  for  transfer 
applicants.  The  rates  for  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  decreased  from  40%  to  33%  N^^^ 
for  freshman  applicants  and  from  65%  to 
61  %  for  transfer  applicants.  (Tables  1 ,  5,  Appendix  C) 

Freshman  Admissions  Standards 
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Average  High  Sctiool  Rank 

The  quality  of  entering  students  as  measured  by  high  school  class  rank  declined 
over  the  past  decade.  This  change  is  significant  for  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
where  the  average  class  rank  went  from  26%  in  the  late  eighties  to  35%  in  1994.  The 
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average  class  rank  for  the  State  Colleges  changed  marginally  from  37%  in  the  late 
eighties  to  40%  in  1994.  The  number  of  students  for  whom  class  rank  is  reported  has 
also  declined.  (Table  2,  Appendix  C) 

Average  SAT  Scores 

Average  combined  SAT  scores  for  entering  freshmen  have  remained  relatively 
constant    at    State    Colleges    over   the    past 


decade,  and  declined  only  slightly  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  At  the  State 
Colleges,  the  average  combined  score  was  895 
(432  Verbal  and  463  Math)  in  the  late  eighties. 
In  1994  the  average  was  894  (426  Verbal  and 
468  Math).  For  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
the  average  combined  score  declined  from  998 
(473  Verbal  and  525  Math)  to  968  (454  Verbal 
and  514  Math),  a  drop  of  30  points  (19  Verbal 
and  11  Math).  (Table  2,  Appendix  C) 
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The  percentage  of  Incoming  freshmen  granted  exemptions  from  admission 
standards  has  increased  significantly  in  recent  years.  In  1990,  exemptions  were 
granted  to  approximately  20%  of  state  college  freshmen  and  16%  of  University  of 
Massachusetts  freshmen.  By  1994  the  percentages  had  grown  to  29%  at  State 
Colleges  and  22%  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  (Table  2,  Appendix  C) 

The  major  categories  of  exemptions  are  "educationally  disadvantaged"  and 
"special  talent".  The  percentage  of  entering  freshmen  granted  "educationally 
disadvantaged"  student  exemptions  has  more  than  doubled  at  the  State  Colleges,  from 
6.9%  in  1990  to  14.4%  in  1994,  and  increased  by  about  one-sixth  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  from  6.1%  in  1990  to  7.1%  in  1994.  Exemptions  at  the  State  Colleges 
for  "special  talent"  have  shown  the  opposite  pattern,  decreasing  from  6.9%  to  5.7%.  At 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  the  percentage  of  exemptions  for  "special  talent" 
students  has  more  than  doubled,  from  3.6%  to  8.4%.  A  significant  proportion  of 
"special  talent"  students  are  athletes.  (Table  3,  Appendix  C) 

A  relatively  significant  number  of  exemptions  are  also  given  to  students  who 
have  been  out  of  high  school  for  at  least  three  years,  received  G.E.D.'s,  or  are  eligible 
for  Chapter  766  services.  On  average,  a  small  percentage  of  students  are  exempted  in 
the  "G.E.D."  category.  However,  at  one  urban  state  college  and  one  urban  university 
campus  a  significant  percentage  of  entering  freshmen  fall  into  this  category.  The 
percentage  of  students  exempted  under  the  "Out  3  Years"  category  is  larger  than  the 
"G.E.D."  category  and  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  the  same  urban  campuses.  As  a 
corollary,  these  same  two  campuses  also  have  the  largest  percentages  of  students 


Because  of  differences  in  institutional  reporting  practices,  the  total  nunnber  of  exemptions  for  a  campus 
may  include  some  doublecounting,  e.g.,  a  student  identified  In  the  category  "Out  3  years"  may  also  be  included  in 
the  category  "G.E.D." 
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over  21  years  of  age.  While  the  percentage  of  students  granted  "Chapter  766" 
exemptions  is  relatively  small,  it  has  nearly  doubled  since  1990.  Between  1990  and 
1994,  the  percentage  of  "Chapter  766"  exemptions  increased  from  1.8%  to  3.2%  at 
State  Colleges,  and  from  1 .4%  to  2.6%  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  (Tables  3, 
4,  Appendix  C) 

Freshmen  and  Transfer  Student  Characteristics 

New  Enrollment 

The  number  of  new  freshmen  enrolled  has  declined  by  approximately  12%  since 
the  late  eighties  at  both  the  State  Colleges  (from  an  average  of  5,861  for  1984-1989  to 
6,157  in  1994)  and  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  (from  an  average  of  7,791  for 
1984-1989  to  6,869  in  1994).  During  this  same  period,  the  number  of  newly  enrolled 
transfer  students  increased  significantly  at  the  State  Colleges,  from  an  average  of 
2,837  for  1984-1989  to  3,323  in  1994  (a  17%  increase),  but  declined  slightly  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  from  an  average  of  3,938  for  1984-1989  to  3,896  in  1994 
(a  1%  decrease).  (Table  1,5,  Appendix  C) 


Women 

Women  comprise  the  majority  of  newly  enrolled 
freshmen  and  transfer  students  at  the  State  Colleges, 
and  slightly  less  than  half  of  newly  enrolled  freshmen 
and  transfer  students  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  The  percentage  of  women  has 
decreased  slightly  since  the  late  eighties.  At  the  State 
Colleges,  women  comprised  an  average  of  59%  of  all 
new  freshmen  and  59%  of  new  transfer  students  for 
1984-1989.  By  1994,  the  percentage  of  women  had 
declined  to  58%  of  new  freshmen  and  55%  of  new 
transfer  students.  At  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
women  comprised  49%  of  new  freshmen  in  both 
periods.  The  percentage  of  women  among  new 
transfer  students  declined  from  an  average  of  49%  for 
1984-1989  to  47%  in  1994.  (Table  4.  6,  Appendix  C) 
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During  the  period  reported,  tuition  and  fees  increased  136%  at  the  State  Colleges  and  148%  at  the 
University.  The  annual  nunaber  of  high  school  graduates  decreased  by  22%. 
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Racial/Ethnic  Diversity 


Throughout  the  State  Colleges  and 
University  campuses,  minority  representation  of 
entering  student  populations  has  increased  among 
both  first-time  freshmen  and  transfer  students.  In 
the  late  eighties,  roughly  14%  of  first-time 
freshmen  entering  the  University  and  7%  entering 
the  State  Colleges  were  from  racial  or  ethnic 
minority  background;  by  1994,  these  figures  had 
risen  to  19%  and  13%  respectively.  Minority 
transfer  student  representation  increased  from  7%  > 
to  8%  in  the  State  Colleges,  and  from  10%  to  18% 
at  the  University  campuses.  (Tables  4,  6, 
Appendix  C) 
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Out-of-state  Students 

The  proportion  of  out-of-state  students  has 
increased  at  the  State  Colleges  and  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  over  the  past  decade.  At 
present,  roughly  7%  of  first-time  freshmen  at  the 
State  Colleges  and  23%  at  the  University 
campuses  are  from  out-of-state,  up  from  4%  and 
14%  respectively  in  the  mid-1980s.  The 
percentages  of  transfer  students  from  out-of-state 
have  also  increased  from  5%  to  9%  at  the  State 
Colleges,  and  from  11%  to  15%  at  the  University. 
(Tables  4,  6,  Appendix  C) 
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student  Age 

The  average  age  of  freshmen  and  transfer 
students  at  State  Colleges  has  increased,  while 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  has  increasingly 
drawn  a  younger  freshmen  student  population.  In 
1984-89,  the  proportion  of  freshmen  age  21  and 
under  entering  higher  education  averaged  close  to 
97%  at  the  State  Colleges,  and  90%  at  the 
University.  By  1994,  this  percentage  had 
decreased  to  92%  at  the  State  Colleges,  while 
increasing  at  the  University  campuses  to  95%. 
The  proportion  of  transfer  students  age  21  and 
under  has  decreased  from  48%  to  38%  at  State 
Colleges  and  from  57%  to  54%  at  the  University 
campuses. 
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Summary  of  Major  Findings 

The  following  findings  are  the  result  of  review  and  analysis  of  existing  policies 
and  practices  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  campuses  and  the  State  Colleges: 

1.  The  Minimum  Admission  Standards  for  Public  Baccalaureate 
Colleges  and  the  University  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
(1984)  may  influence  current  admission  policies  but  campus 
admission  practices  vary  widely,  and  are  guided  primarily  by 
institutional  policies. 

2.  Significant  numbers  of  students  are  admitted  as  "exemptions" 
because  the  college-going  population  is  very  diverse.  Exemption 
categories  are  not  clearly  defined  and  it  is  difficult  to  compare 
admission  practices  across  campuses.  Less  rigorous  admission 
standards  were  practiced  when  applications  declined  between 
1988-1994. 

3.  The  number  of  high  schools  reporting  class  rank  has  steadily 
declined  and  campuses  more  often  rely  on  Grade  Point  Average 
(GPA). 

4.  Neither  the  Board  of  Regents  nor  the  Higher  Education 
Coordinating  Council  used  the  Admissions  Monitoring  System 
(AMS)  to  conduct  regular  analysis  of  the  admissions  data. 

5.  Few,  if  any,  high  schools  are  not  able  to  offer  the  courses  needed 
to  meet  the  Academic  Unit  Requirement.  Any  change  in  current 
policy  should  offer  a  waiver  to  students  when  necessary,  but 
require  equivalent  competencies. 

6.  Changes  in  the  demography  of  Massachusetts  will  result  in  an 
increasing  number  of  high  school  graduates.  A  larger  proportion  of 
these  students  will  come  from  racial  and  ethnic  minority  groups. 

7.  The  Massachusetts  Education  Reform  Act  of  1993  will  significantly 
impact  student  college  admissions  evaluations  when  the  system  of 
high  school  proficiencies  and  competencies  are  developed. 
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Guiding  Principles 

Based  on  the  review  of  current  policy  and  practices,  a  review  of  statistical  data 
on  enrollment,  and  discussions  by  the  Task  Force,  several  principles  were  determined 
necessary  for  the  development  of  admission  policy. 

1)  Massachusetts  public  higher  education  must  be  committed  to 
excellence,  access,  and  success. 

2)  System-wide  standards  on  admission  are  intended  to  provide 
baseline  standards  for  admission  and  contribute  to  success  and 
graduation. 

3)  The  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  should  maintain 
standards  to  achieve  a  higher  percentage  of  students  successfully 
completing  a  program  or  degree. 

4)  Each  campus  must  make  explicit  how  it  complies  with  state  policy 
and  how  it  enhances  its  individual  mission  through  its  admission 
practices.  Admission  standards  must  be  consistent  and 
appropriate  to  an  institution's  mission. 

5)  Information  on  admission  standards  must  be  widely  published; 
applicants  must  be  informed  about  an  institution's  admissions 
practices. 

6)  The  number  of  exemptions  to  admission  standards  should  be 
limited  and  clearly  justified. 

7)  The  relationship  between  secondary  schools  and  higher  education 
In  the  Commonwealth  should  be  fostered  to  facilitate  transition  for 
students. 

8)  The  assessment  of  students  for  admission  on  to  higher  education 
institutions  must  be  consistent  with  anticipated  high  school  reform 
efforts  which  will  focus  on  competency  standards. 

With  the  implementation  of  the  Massachusetts  Education  Reform  Act,  especially, 
Common  Core  of  Learning  and  Certificates  of  Mastery  and  Competency,  continuing 
review  and  planning  between  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Higher  Education 
Coordinating  Council  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  functional  system-wide 
admissions  policy.  The  assessment  of  students  for  admission  to  higher  education 
institutions  must  be  compatible  with  anticipated  high  school  reform. 
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RECOMMEND  A  TIONS 

Following  these  guiding  principles,  the  Task  Force  on  Admission  Standards 
recommends  the  following  actions  to  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council: 

1.  The  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  should  adopt  a  new 
admissions  policy  which  establishes  baseline  standards  for  the 
system.  Following  adoption  of  systemwide  standards,  the  Council 
should  direct  the  University  and  State  Colleges  to  review  and 
revise  campus  policies  and  practice  to  comply  with  these 
standards.  The  campuses  should  be  required  to  submit  for 
approval  by  the  Council,  new  admission  policies  by  January  1996. 

2.  There  should  be  different  admission  standards  for: 

A.  freshman  applying  directly  from  high  school  or  transferring 
students  who  have  earned  less  than  30  units  of  college  credit. 

B.  transfer  students  with  24  or  more  transferable  college  credits. 

C.  non-traditional  students  or  adult  learners  (at  least  3  years  out  of 
high  school). 

3.  Admission  by  exemption  should  be  limited  to  15  %  of  all  newly  enrolled 
students.  The  exemption  category  should  be  categorized  into  four  groups: 

A.  learning  disabled  students 

B.  students  to  improve  diversity 

C.  athletes 

D.  special  talent 

Exemption  categories  must  be  clearly  defined  by  each  campus. 

4.  Community  colleges  should  continue  to  require  a  high  school 
diploma  or  G.E.D.  as  a  minimum  standard  for  general  admission 
and  comply  with  federal  Ability  To  Benefit  regulations.  They  should 
establish  appropriate  standards  for  highly  competitive  programs 
which  they  should  submit  to  the  Council  for  approval.  It  is 
recognized  that  adjustments  to  community  college  general 
admission  standards  may  be  required  for  graduates  of 
Massachusetts  high  schools  if  graduation  standards  are  modified. 
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5.  The  Urriversity  and  State  Colleges  should  upgrade  "academic  unit" 
requirements.  These  should  include  a  baseline  on  curriculum 
requirements  by  subject  matter,  both  core  courses  and  electives, 
and  the  level  of  courses  recommended  for  success  at  college  level 
work. 


6.  The  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  should  be  responsible  for 
monitoring  compliance  with  systemwide  admission  standards,  in  addition 
to  approving  campus  standards.  Biennial  evaluations  of  the  relationship 
between  admission  standards  and  retention  and  graduation  at  the 
campuses  should  be  submitted  to  the  Council  by  the  University  and  the 
State  Colleges. 

7.  The  State  should  establish  and  fund  an  incentive  program  to  attract 
students  who  demonstrate  excellence  to  public  institutions.  Each  campus 
should  be  allowed  to  define  excellence  in  areas  of  academic,  artistic  and 
community  service. 

8.  The  State  should  hold  harmless  for  3  years,  the  budgets  of 
campuses  which  experience  declining  enrollments  despite  efforts 
to  enhance  standard  recruitment  because  of  increased  admission 
standards. 

9.  The  enrollment  of  out-of-state  students  should  be  encouraged,  but 
limited  to  numbers  which  ensure  that  the  majority  of  enrolled 
undergraduate  students  are  Massachusetts  residents.  Admission 
requirements  for  non-resident  students  should  be  equal  or  higher 
than  for  resident  students. 

10.  The  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  should  establish  an 
advisory  committee  with  the  Department  of  Education  to  plan  for 
anticipated  changes  in  high  school  graduation  requirements  and 
their  implication  on  college  and  university  admission  standards. 
The  advisory  committee  should  include  representatives  from 
campuses  and  schools  and  should  reflect  a  broad  range  of 
perspectives. 
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Admissions  Survey  Questionnaire 


Al'i'ENDlX    B 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  COORDINATING  COUNCIL 
TASK  FORCE  ON  ADMISSION  STANDARDS 

One  Ashburton  Street,  Room  1401 
Boston,  MA  02108 

OUESTIONNAIRE  ON  PQLTCIES  AND  PRACTICES 

1.  Of  the  six  exemption  categories,  v^ch  are  the  TWO  most  important  to  the  constituencies  you  serve?  And,  why? 
Diagnosed  I«iming  Disabled  

Transfer  

Adult  Leamer/Non-Traditional  

ESL  

Special  Talent  (athletics,  artistic,  etc.)  _^«._^ 

Educational  Disadvantaged  _______^ 

2.  Does  your  institution  require  an  interview  for  admission?  YES NO 

Under  what  circumstances  are  applicants  required  to  have  an  interview? 


Rate  the  importance  of  the  following  criteria  in  the  admission  decision. 


Extremely  Somewhat  Not 

Important  Important  Important  Important 


SAT  scores 
academic  course  levels 
grade  point  average 

rank  in  class 

teacher  recommendation 

extra  curricular  activity 

essay  or  personal  statement 


4.  Which  degree  programs  require  admission  criteria  bevond  the  minimum  standards? 

Specify  the  program  and  higher  criteria. 
program  name  criteria 

a) 

b) 

c) 

d) (ov«r) 
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5. 


Does  your  staff  calculate  an  applicant's  grade 
point  average  for  admissions? 

Are  specific  courses  weighted,  i.e.  honors,  AP7 

Are  there  any  course  subjects  not  included  in 
the  grade  point  average? 

Does  the  size  and/or  reputation  of  a  secondary 
school  influence  your  admission  decision? 

If  yes,  in  what  way? 


YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

7.  Students  applying  to  your  institution  would  most  likely  apply  to  wiiat  other  Massachusetts  public  colleges  or  universities? 
•) b) 

e) d) 

8.  Students  applying  to  your  institution  would  most  likely  apply  to  wiiat  other  private  colleges  or  universities  in  Massachusetts 
•) b)  

c) d) 

9.  In  your  recruitment  and  admission  practices,  how  do  you  promote  racial  and  ethnic  diversity 


10.  Using  the  space  below,  please  express  any  additional  comments  you  wish  to  share  with  the  Task  Force  concerning  the  HECC 

admission  standards. 


Name: 


hstitution: 


Tide: 


_Telephone: 


Date: 
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Institutional  and  Segmental 


Admissions  Data 
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TABLE  3:  EXEMPTIONS  BY  CATEGORY 


Institution 

Disadvantaged 

Special  Talent 

Out  3  Years 

State  Colleges 

1990 

1992 

1994 

1990 

1992 

1994 

1990 

1992 

1994 

Bridgewater 

3.4% 

6.7% 

8.1% 

3.0% 

6.0% 

5.5% 

2.7% 

2.8% 

3.3% 

Fitchburg 

11.6% 

9.4% 

12.1% 

2.6% 

8.8% 

21.1% 

0.8% 

1.3% 

2.9% 

Framingham 

2.1% 

13.2% 

4.8% 

4.8% 

3.9% 

1.8% 

0.4% 

2.8% 

6.8% 

Mass.  Con.  of  Art 

3.6% 

4.0% 

4.1% 

3.6% 

6.2% 

1.7% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

Mass.  Maritime 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

North  Adams 

2.6% 

5.8% 

13.9% 

8.4% 

16.5% 

1.9% 

1.2% 

1.5% 

4.6% 

Salem 

14.6% 

26.6% 

34.6% 

19.9% 

24.7% 

5.4% 

8.1% 

5.3% 

7.2% 

Westfield 

5.3% 

0.3% 

5.5% 

1.1% 

0.4% 

0.0% 

0.6% 

0.6% 

0.5% 

Worcester 

State  College  Totals 

3.2% 

5.1% 

18.7% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.5% 

12.9% 

13.5% 

14.9% 

6.9% 

10.6% 

14.4% 

6.9% 

9.0% 

5.7% 

3.9% 

3.9% 

5.1% 

University  9f  Mass, 

U  Mass  Amherst 

1.9% 

5.3% 

2.1% 

4.6% 

8.1% 

11.1% 

0.2% 

0.2% 

0.0% 

U  Mass  Boston 

14.4% 

17.9% 

13.6% 

3.5% 

2.5% 

13.1% 

26.1% 

29.4% 

25.4% 

U  Mass  Dartmouth 

6.0% 

7.2% 

11.1% 

5.6% 

5.0% 

5.0% 

0.7% 

0.5% 

0.5% 

U  Mass  Lowell 
U.  Mass  Totals 

12.7% 

15.7% 

16.2% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.0% 

6.1% 

8.6% 

7.1% 

3.6% 

5.8% 

8.4% 

3.2% 

3.5% 

2.5% 

Institution 

G.E.D. 

Chapter  766 

At  Least  One  Exemption 

State  Colleges 

1990 

1992 

1994 

1990 

1992 

1994 

1990 

1992 

1994 

• 

• 

• 

Bridgewater 

0.2% 

0.1% 

0.7% 

0.6% 

2.3% 

3.1% 

9.9% 

17.9% 

20.6% 

Fitchburg 

0.4% 

0.9% 

1.1% 

3.0% 

2.8% 

4.3% 

18.4% 

23.2% 

41.5% 

Framingham 

0.0% 

0.0% 

0.2% 

0.2% 

1.2% 

0.2% 

7.5% 

21.1% 

13.9% 

Mass.  Con.  of  Art 

0.9% 

1.5% 

1.2% 

1.8% 

1.2% 

0.9% 

8.5% 

11.4% 

7.9% 

Mass.  Maritime 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

12.6% 

North  Adams 

0.7% 

1.0% 

4.2% 

1.2% 

1.9% 

4.6% 

14.0% 

26.7% 

29.2% 

Salem 

0.7% 

0.3% 

1.1% 

0.3% 

1.3% 

1.1% 

43.5% 

58.3% 

49.4% 

Westfield 

0.7% 

0.0% 

0.5% 

6.8% 

9.6% 

8.0% 

14.6% 

10.8% 

14.5% 

Worcester 

State  College  Totals 

5.0% 

6.2% 

4.0% 

0.0% 

0.9% 

1.1% 

21.1% 

25.7% 

39.2% 

0.9% 

1.0% 

1.3% 

1.8% 

3.0% 

3.2% 

19.9% 

26.3% 

29.2% 

Unlversfty  of  Mass. 

U  Mass  Amherst 

0.0% 

0.1% 

0.1% 

1.1% 

1.3% 

2.1% 

7.8% 

14.9% 

15.4% 

U  Mass  Boston 

13.3% 

12.7% 

12.1% 

0.9% 

2.2% 

2.4% 

58.2% 

64.6% 

66.6% 

U  Mass  Dartmouth 

0.0% 

0.5% 

0.5% 

1.5% 

2.0% 

2.5% 

13.8% 

15.2% 

19.6% 

U  Mass  Lowell 
U.  Mass.  Totals 

0.5% 

0.3% 

0.5% 

2.2% 

1.3% 

4.3% 

15.4% 

17.3% 

21.0% 

1.7% 

1.6% 

1.3% 

1.4% 

1.5% 

2.6% 

15.9% 

20.9% 

22.0% 

Source:  Institutional  AMS  data  1984-94.  Revised,  if  necessary  and  venTied  by  Institutions,  March  -  May,  1995 
*Because  of  differences  in  institutional  reporting  practices,  the  total  number  of  exemptions 
for  a  campus  may  include  some  doublecounting  (e.g..  a  student  identified  in  the  category 
"Out  3  Years"  may  also  be  included  in  the  category  "G.E.D."). 
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